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I walked on, feeling rather nervous; then I heard another dog
just ahead. I wondered what was the best thing to do, for
it seemed unwise to proceed before daylight came. I turned up
into the entrance of a ravine and decided to halt for the rest of
the night. I lay down on the stones by a stream and slept fit-
fully. At the first glimmer of dawn, I got up and unpacked
some bits of wood that I had brought, to boil up a pot of
tea. It was the first time that I had tried to light a fire on a
hearth of three stones, such as the natives use all over Asia.
It is extraordinary how clumsy an inexperienced hand can be,
even at an operation that one has watched hundreds of times.
I wasted many matches and sticks before I got the draught
properly regulated; but I derived a childish pleasure from my
cup of tea, for this too was one more tiny step into the Tibetan
world.

From the head of the pass the road descended a small stream-
valley with gravel-strewn sides and sparse vegetation* It
widened out near a point where a solitary chorten had been
set up, in the middle of the pebbly bed, as if to suggest that
something important waited round the corner. The path turned
abruptly left for a few yards up a small col with another chorten
standing on it. Then I stopped, in face of one of the world's
wonders, overcome by the whirlpool of emotions that suddenly
surged through me. A hollow, shut in between red Mils, lay be-
low, its floor filled by fields and a tiny willow copse: the brick-
red background threw up the greenness of the leayes in unusually
sharp relief. The road contoured round the left of the combe
in a wide curve, to the foot of a huge sandstone cliff honey-
combed with caves, which looked as if they had been specially
designed to serve as cells for the meditations of hermits. On
the crest of this cliff stood the magnificently proportioned "pile
of the Gompa, a tall central building, with a number of lower
wings containing monks5 quarters and on one side a warren of
peasant houses.

A continuous line of huge Mam walls and white chortens
bordered the road, forming a sacred way and exerting on
the eye an almost dynamic influence in guiding it in the direc-

standpoint of Enlightenment, my act of warlike preparation deserved the epithet
" ill-considered." I believe that it is no exaggeration to say that persons
capable of this degree of Non-attachment in the face of danger are far from
extinct in Tibet: for them, the demons of fear and worry have been exorcized,
and they enjoy a serenity that even a savage mastiff might respect,